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Letters from Members 


Encouraged 


I want you and the rater of our paper 
to know that each of us working for 
our school publication is most apprecia- 
tive and encouraged with the honor giv- 
en in the CSPA Contest. — MIL. N. Y. 


Thanks 


Thank you for your letter telling us 
about the several journalism workshops 
for high school students. Two of my 
boys took their final examinations early 
and went to the weeks course at the 
University of Missouri. They found it 
most interesting and learned a great deal. 
I went to the two-week journalism in- 
stitute at Florida State University at 
Tallahassee, Fla. I had planned to do 
newspaper work with Dr. Campbell but 
found myself more interested in the year- 
book conferences. I did all my work un- 
der Dr. Reid Montgomery. He spoke 
very highly of the CSPA. Our May 
SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW has not ar- 
rived. We do not like to miss any of 
them. Students sometimes wear them out 
before I see them. — V. M., Mich. 


A change in printers as of 1 April 
interrupted our schedule with the RE- 
VIEW. We assumed things would 
go along as usual but breaking in a 
new printer gave us a number of head- 
aches and a most embarrassing delay 
in issuing both the April and May 
numbers. The job of cutting an en- 
tirely new set of stencils — for the 
old stencils would not fit his machine 
— ond verifying their correctness, was 
a major opertion in itself. We hope 
the difficulties have been ironed out 
and that we shall be back on the us- 
ual course this fall—Ed. 


Change 


At the request of the local publisher 
and the school board, our formal, 4-page, 
13-issue, paper, is to be changed to a 
full page in the daily paper, no ads, 
free to us, once a month, 9 issues. How 
will this affect the Columbia rating? 
Do you have a category for this and 
what special things must we strive for 


or look toward? I am wondering about 
makeup, editorials, news stories, staff, 
sports, all on one page. How does one 
exchange papers, etc.? Can you send me 
some samples of papers which do this 
end win awards? Is the scoring differ- 
ent? Several of our local schools are af- 
fected by this change—R. F., Pa. 


There are several papers entered 
in the CSPA Contests from schools 
publishing a page in a local newspaper 
and the number is growing slowly. 
There is a special section in the CSPA 
Score Book, ‘Newspaper Fundament- 
als”, covering such publications. While 
the current issue is the first to include 
this, we have had a mimeograph form 
covering such publications for several 
years. This will give you a clear idea 
of the points we score. The April, 
1956, REVIEW, lists the entries and 
awards in this area. A letter to their 
Advisers will answer any and all 
your questions and bring you samples 
of their work. The new arrangement 
will pose certain problems that might 
not occur if the paper were issued by 
the school but these are not imsur- 
mountable. It will also give your stu- 
dents a new view of their responsibil- 
ities for now they will be writing for 
the general public. This will require 
their news to be slanted at a new 
angle, the reason for which will soon 
become apparent. From the Adviser's 
standpoint, you will be relieved of 
some responsibilities while acquiring 
others. There is no reason why as 
much success may not be achieved in 
this area as in the one of which you 
have been a part—Ed. 


Slightly Chagrined 


We were delighted to receive notifiica- 
tion of our First Class Award but slight- 
ly chagrined to find it listed in the RE- 
VIEW as Second Class. If it wou'd not 
inconvenience you too much, we would 
appreciate your verifying our rating and 
correcting it in the next issue, as we 
would like to broadcast our success. We 
realize that dealing with such numbers, 
mistakes are inevitable. We wonder that 
you make so few!—M.R., Pa. 


The Cover 


Illustrating a school and department ac- 
tivity and stressing the educational pro- 
gram of the school is this plate from ; 
the 1955 Norhiscope, the yearbook of f 
the North Huntingdon High School, Ir- 
win, Pa. It is used through the courtesy 
of the Adviser, Mrs. Isabel C. Kerner. 


We do make mistakes but we are 
always happy to rectify them. And 
we appreciate such consideration. Not 
all of them are crouched in such gen- § 
erous terms!—Ed. 


Stimulated 


We look forward each month to the 
arrival of this magazine. Its articles and 
comments have stimulated us and urged 
us on to strive to achieve better results 
in our publication—M. L., Cal. 


Useful 


Last year our editors attended the Con- 
vention and found it very useful in the 
publishing of our newspaper. We would f 
like to express our appreciation for this § 
opportunity and we are looking forward 
to coming again. Please send us any ap- 
plications and forms necessary for resum- 
ing our membership. — RC, N. J. 


Resuming Publication 


This year, our school is resuming the 
publication of its paper which has been f 
out of existence for several years. We 
should like to join the CSPA and to 
have sent to us any materials or publica 
tions which would prove helpful to us 
as novices in this undertaking. 

—N. N.,N. J. 
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Headlines - For Peace Vs. For War 


By PIERRE J. HUSS, War and Diplomatic Correspondent, Chief, Untted Nations Bureau, I.N.S. 


I feel somewhat like an alumnus 
coming back to the campus after 25 
years away from student days. But it 
seems more like a century, for in my 
day after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
you still had to apologize to hardboiled 
editors for going to college. Nowadays, 
the reverse is closer to the truth. There 
is no future in domestic and diplomatic 
reporting for the uneducated though am- 
bitious young man or young woman. 


Any challenge to that statement can 
easily be answered, at least insofar as 
the field of foreign and diplomatic cor- 
responding is concerned. I leave it to 
Washington correspondents to answer for 
the domestic field. I can assure you that 
any rough-and-tumble reporter accus- 
tomed to police courts who never went 
beyond the eighth grade would have a 
most difficult time staying in business, 
as for example, at the United Nations. 
Each and every one of the correspondents 
covering that 76-nation organization has 
a diploma in his or her pocket. Even at 
that, they have to be on their toes to 
keep up with the fast-moving and some- 
times complex developments they are 
called upon daily to cover. 


To illustrate, the outstanding lesson 
you learn in covering the United Nations 
is that peace makes headlines as much 
if not more than war. But headlines-for- 
peace are far more difficult to produce— 
and require more initiative and know- 
ledge — than headlines for war. I know. 
because I covered World War II from 
its start at the Polish border in 1939 
to its finish in the bloodstained bunker 
of Berlin where Hitler killed himself in 
1945. 


Let us look into these headlines-for- 
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peace a little closer. 


I am sure that many of you people 
here are fully qualified to take the atom- 
ic age in stride. Some of us earlier birds 
on the scene have got to learn these new- 
fangled notions step by step. In the past 
several years, for instance, I have had 
to catch on to the far-reaching implica- 
tions of atoms-for-peace, the wonders 
of atomic medicine, the functions of the 
wondrous isotopes, and the differences 
between fissionable and non-fissionable 
nuclear ores. Along with my colleagues at 


U. N., I stumbled and fumbled through 





Pierre J. Huss, known im newspaper 
circles as “Prolific Pete”, for he bas turned 
out millions of words of front-page news- 
paper material during the past 25 ycars, 
delivered this address at the second Gen- 
eral Session of the March, vTEF, CSPA 
Convenion. His journalisic “firsts” cover 
cover cwery great event in world history 
of the past quarter century. Hard work 
has earned the many honors bestowed 
upon him. 


900 scientific papers last summer in prep- 
aration for the Conference of Atomic 
Scientists 


At the moment, we have a whole bunch 
of scientists from various lands at the 
United Nations talking in man-killing 
terms about radiation. To make sense 
out of this, it is necessary to know the 
background and the factors which evolved 
this conference. Secondly, the U. N. cor- 
respondent must be able to interpret for 
the average newspaper editor what the 
scientists are talking about — to show 
and explain whether they do or do not 
believe that radiation can “poison the 


atmosphere” on a global scale. 


= HERE are days at U. N. when I wish 

I had majored in economics in- 
stead of in mythology and journalism 
while in college. Several times a year, 
the efficient U. N. Department of Press 
& Information hands me with undis- 
guised glee an inch- thick volume or two 
in oil and steel recources in the world, 
or on world trade and food production. 
There is no escape from this weary task, 
because there is always a major or minor 
headline between those covers. Such a 
story may not displace Marilyn Monroe 
from the first or second page, but if you 
wish to avoid a beating by the opposi- 
tion, you had better just sit down and 
knuckle down to studying those unpopu- 
lar volumes. 


There are other days at U. N., too, 
when I am glad that in college and in 
high school I delved deeply into his- 
tory, sociology and international law. I'll 
tell you why. We are now in the midst 
of vast world movements, and the shift- 
ing in balances of world power. Nation- 
alism, anti-colonialism and the sweep of 
background countries toward independ- 


One 





ence — all are making history and head- 
lines. To cover and interpret these events 
properly, it is helpful to know the his- 
tory of the French North African Em- 
pire, of the British and Dutch Empires, 
of the Middle East, Asia and certainly of 
Latin America These vast political, soc- 
ial and economic movements unfailingly 
come to the United Nations, and make 
headlines. Today they are peace headlines; 
tomorrow, if U.N. is ignored or fails to 
act energetically, they could explode in- 
to war headlines. 


What I am saying is, of course, that 
the journalist of today and of tomorrow 
must keep in step with the fast-moving 
etomic age, whether that concerns diplom- 
acy, science or economics. The modern 
journalist must know his subject, and if 
he happens to be assigned to covering 
the United Nations — well, he or she 
must know the United Nations and what 
makes that organization tick. 


a? this point, I might as well get 

the expected anecdote out of the 
way. It was told to me by Carlos P. 
homulo, pint-sized dynamo from the Phil- 
ippines, who is a past president of the 
United Nations Assembly. 


Romulo tells the story of the new 
diplomat from the Pacific who came up 
to him and said: 


“I'm a business man in my country 
but when my partner became foreign 
minister last month, he sent me here as 
his spokesman to get me out of his way 
and steal the business for himself. What 
am I supposed to do here as a diplomat?” 


Romulo said: “First study the U. N. 
Charter.” 


“What is that?” 


“The Charter is a definition of the prin- 
ciples by which the nations in U. N. 
hang together. Discard the Charter, or 
ignore it, and you have chaos and war 
in the world. It is a partnership which 
you cannot steal away from your neigh- 
boring nation and which they cannot steal 
away from you without getting into hot 
water.” 


A few days later, the same_ fellow 
came back to Romulo and said: “I have 
studied some of the U.N. Charter. Burt 
you gave me a copy written in San Fran- 


Two 


cisco in 1945. So it is outdated. Also, it 
says that all decisions must be taken by 
unanimous agreement among the big 
powers so I guess you gave me the wrong 


copy and I threw it away.” 
W ELL, there are quite a few diplo- 
mats and some journalists who 
don't bother about the U. N. Charter. 
Others — especially these diplomats rep- 
resenting governments of the Commun- 
ist bloc — deliberately flaunt the Char- 
ter and with impunity twist its principles 
to suit propagandistic and expansionist 
aims. That is what supplies fuel to the 
cold war. 


You of the new generation and leader- 
ship of the future, looking ahead and 
wondering what's in store, probably sus- 
pect that there are more war headlines 
than peace headlines in store for the years 
ahead. I am an optimist who believes that 
the world — or at least the big powers 
on either side of the Iron Curtain — are 
not quite as suicide-minded as they sound. 
In my opinion, peace headlines will dom- 
inate the future, and those of you who 
intend to make journalism a career, should 
have nothing to complain about in the 
type of peace headlines in the offing. 


I am thinking, for example, of the 
wonderful peace headlines which will be 
embodied in the coming exploration of 
heavenly space. I am sure that I need not 
define the headline potentialities of next 
vears satellite venture, or of the sub- 
‘equent experiments in shooting for the 
moon, or of later attempts to make space 
travel for a man a reality. Let me turn 
your attention to the fact that we journal- 
ists at the United Nations expect to be 
making headlines with the subject of 
space and interplanetary affairs. How? 
Because it is the United Nations which 
must soon take the bull by the horns and 
decide certain questions which a few 
years ago would have gotten nothing but 
a big horse-laugh. 


Next everybody 
starts shooting basketballs and what-not 
into the lunar skies, something will have 


year, even _ before 


to be done about the question of engag- 
ing in what the Soviets already have de- 
scribed as “military peeping.” Each time 
such an object zooms hundreds of miles 
into the sky, it will technically violate 
the sovereignty of territory of the coun- 


tries below. In other words, if we are 
to avoid fights and incidents, the ques- 
tion must be decided on how high is 
up. We have had the three-mile inter. 
national limit at sea, which also is be- 
coming more elastic. Can sixty or two 
hundred miles up be classed as neutral 
space, with the U. N. perhaps to be ap- 
pointed the trustee and guardian of these 
heavenly highways and byways. When 
that issue comes up for debate at U.N, 
I certainly see peace headlines. 


HERE are even more headlines in 

the bigger issue on space flights 
Suppose we or some other nation in the 
next few years shoot a rocket to the moon 
centaining the national flag. Columbus 
claimed the New World by planting the 
flag of Spain on the shores of the Span- 
ish Main. 


Now international law does not insist 
that the flag must be planted in person 
by a national of the country staking a 


claim on unexplored territory. But it will 


take many a heated U. N. session to de- 
fine the right of discovery and possession 
of the moon — the nature of which de- 
pends a good deal on whether the United 
States or the Soviet Union gets up there 
first. Whatever happens, the subject of 
sovereign rights in space, on the moon or 
on any planetary member will have to 
be seriously discussed and settled in U.N. 
within our lifetime. I need hardly point 
out that any such peace headlines will 
be far more thrilling than anything pro- 
duced by a war headline. 


In my final year at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, I used 
to listen to the visiting big shots and by- 
liners from leading newspaper in the 
United States and wonder whether there 
was anything under the sun which hadn't 
been done. To me, these august visitors 
were the giants of journalism who be- 
came world famous on headlines and 
scoops evidently so abundant in the good 
old days. Well, I found out in later years 
that you don’t have to be a genius t0 
be a good newspaperman — just work 
twice as hard as any other fellow and don‘ 
wear your hat on the back of your head. 
A clean shirt and clean shave nowadays 
make a better impression than the genius 
of unkempt hair and slouchy clothes. 


Continued on page 15 
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D* GRAYSON KIRK, president of 
Columbia University announced 
May 11 the appointment of Edward W. 
Barrett as dean of the University’s Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, succeeding Carl 
W. Ackerman who retired on July 31. 


Mr. Barrett, former editor and Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and currently ex- 
ecutive vice president of Hill and Knowl- 
ton, Inc., took over his new duties August 
15. To CSPA members, Dean Barrett is 
the “E. appears 
among the list of delegates to the Third 
Annual Convention in 1928. He was then 
a member of the staff of the Hill News, 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Barrett’ whose name 


Dr. Kirk, in his announcement, de- 
clared that in the twenty-five years of 
Dean Ackerman’s incumbency, the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism “has achieved a 
level of academic and journalistic accom- 
plishment beyond the most optimistic 
hopes of the University when it brought 
him to the post in 1931.’ 


“Columbia has every assurance and is 
confident that Dean Ackerman’s succes- 
sor, Mr. Barrett, will further the aims 
of his eminent predecesor and lead the 
Journalism School into a new era of great- 


ness,’ Dr. Kirk stated. 


The school which Mr. Barrett will head 
is one of the oldest and most noted in 
the country and throughout the world. 
Founded in 1912 under the will of the 
lote Joseph Pulitzer, the institution has 
edhered to Pulitzer’s ideal that journalists 
should be soundly trained in both the 


practical work and the philosophy of their 
trade. 


Mr. Barrett will be the fourth head of 
the school. The first director was Talcott 
Williams, a noted editor and scholar, who 
served from 1912 to 1919. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. John W. Cunliffe, also a 
distinguished editor and teacher, who 
brought numerous well-known newspaper 
men to teach at the school. Director 
Cunliffe gave his sage counsel to the 
group that was considering the establish- 
ment of the CSPA and it is his influence 
that suggested the aim be: the improve- 
ment of student writing through the med- 
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New Journalism Dean 1928 Convention Delegate 


ium of the school publication. Dr 
Cunliffe was followed in 1931 by Dean 
Ackerman, who has served as a member 
of the Board of Governors of the CSPA 


since his appointment. 


The new dean will bring to Columbia 
an extensive background of journalistic 
and governmental service. 


Currently executive vice president of 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., public relations 
counsel, and president of its subsidiary, 
Edward W. Barrett and Associates, Inc., 
Mr. Barrett served as editorial director 
of Newsweek from 1946 to 1950 and as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs from 1950 to 1952. In the latter 
post, he directed the State Department's 
Office of Public affairs, and the Inter- 
national Information and Educational Ex- 
change Program which included the Voice 
of America. Simultaneously he was chair- 
man of the State Department’s original 
Psychological Strategy Board. 


ORN in Birmingham, Alabama, on 

July 3, 1910, the son of Edward Ware 
Barrett, editor and publisher of the Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald, Mr. Barrett sub- 
sequently attended local schools in Bir- 
mingham, the Hill School in Pottstown, 
Pa., and Princeton University, from which 
he was graduated with honors in 1932. 





EDWARD W. BARRETT 


Columbia's new Journalism Dean 


He served as chairman of the “Daily 
Pincetonian” while a student at Prince- 
ton. 


He worked summers in 1929 and 1931 
as a reporter and rewrite man for the Bir- 
mingham News. In 1932-33, he was em- 
ployed in the publicity department of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
later in 1933 he joined the staff of News- 
week Magazine as a_researcher-writer. 
Newsweek named him as a Washington 
correspondent in 1935 and national af- 
fairs editor in 1936. A year later, in 1937, 
Mr. Barrett served as assistant editor of 
Today Magazine, now merged with News- 
week. He then became associate editor 
of Newsweek in 1937. During this period 
he originated and edited Newsweek's 
“Periscope” Department. 


In 1942, Mr. Barrett was named chief 
of the Cable Wireless News Section for 
the Coordinator of Information (later the 
Office of Strategic Services). He became 
chief of the Overseas News and Features 
Division, Office of War Information, in 
1942, establishing the Office’s world-wide 
news and photo service. In 1943 he was 
acting deputy chief of 
Warfare at General 
Eisenhower's Allied Force Headquarters 
and in 1944 was named director of the 
Office of War Information’s Overseas 
Operations. 


appointed 
Psychological 


After the war, Mr. Barrett rejoined the 
staff of Newsweek, serving as editorial 
director from 1946 to 1950. There, in 
addition to general editorial supervisory 
duties, he had charge of organization mat- 
ters, editorial relations, production mech- 
anism, and the magazine’s public relations 
and radio-TV programming. He also 
supervised the re-design of the magazine, 
including the creation of a new cover. 


Although Mr. Barrett will relinquish his 
executive vice presidency with Hill and 
Knowlton in New York to assume his 
post at Columbia, he will continue to 
serve as a director of Hill and Knowlton, 
International. He joined Hill and Knowl- 
ton in 1954, and established the public 
relations firm bearing his name in 1952. 


Continued on page 16 
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Full Cycle 


The appointment of a Dean of the graduate School of 
Journalism who, twenty-eight years before, had been a dele- 
gate to a Columbia Scholastic Press Association Convention, 
places in focus the effect of the school press movement on 
journalism in this country. Dean Barrett is the first to hold 
this high office at Columbia who has had a direct relationship 
with both a secondary school newspaper and the organization, 
sponsored by the University, to cultivate an interest in writing 
and journalism. He has come full cycle and his appointment 
is a matter of no small satisfaction to the men and women 
who have worked with the CSPA over the years to relate 
this extra-curricular activity to higher education and a pro- 
fessional career. 


It would be a task of monumental proportions to develop 
the cause and effect of school publications work on decisions 
that determine whether there would be education beyond the 
secondary level and the selection of a career that would lead 
to eminence in a given field. Individual Advisers have been 
able to point with pride to former staff members who now hold 
positions of responsibility in journalism, as writers, in public 
relations, radio, television, advertising and other means of 
communication as well as in the several professions and in 
public life. Little of this information has been collected but 
if, at some distant date, this were to be done, there would 
be convincing proof that the school press has more than 


paid its passage between the formative years and the full 
bloom of maturity. 


Some years ago, a distinguished Professor of Journalism 
at Columbia, Walter Pitkin, wrote a book called, “Life Begins 
at Forty.” The meaning of the title and its application to 
life has been interpreted in various ways. To us it has come 
to mean that it takes about that number of years until men 
and women reach those positions where they can exercise 
to the fullest the years of preparation for the careers so long 
in the making. At that time, they find themselves in company 
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with others of corresponding training and background. With 
them, they move forward—a generation fulfilling its destiny. 
The new Dean fulfills our expectations. 


‘Best Impressions Abroad” 


A caption to a picture in the Blue and Gold, the magazine 
of the Ateneo de Naga, Naga City, in the Philippine Republic, 
has caught our attention. Six issues of the publication were 
shown with the First Place Certificate of Award they received 
in the 1955 Contest. The major emphasis was placed on, 
“Tribute to the Staff and to the Moderator, Fr. Manago.” 
Below, in italics, as a sub-title was, “Naga’s best propagandist 
abroad.” 


The thought in this addition to what was uppermost in 
the minds of the staff has brought home more clearly than 
anything we have seen in years the place of the student pub- 
lication in both the school and the community, immediate 
or at large. It stresses in a few words all the lessons we have 
tried to teach on the importance of making the newspaper, 
magazine or yearbook a picture of the best that the school 
can produce. 

It is easy to overlook errors or forgive carelessaess when 
one is intimately associated with the person or the circum- 
stance that occasions them. Unfortunately, when something 
gets into print it has a way of appearing in places or in hands 
for which it was not originally intended. When this situation 
arises, the school and the students find themselves judged and 
rated by a critical audience which knows only what it may 
see on the record. 


Truly, the paper can be the “best propagandist abroad.” 
but let us make every effort to see that not only “can” it 
be best but that it “is” always the best. 


Impressions 


When one has done his work so long that it has become 
a part of his very life, work that has been interesting, absorb- 
ing, filled with surprises and satisfactions, and endowed with 
promising youth, he finds it difficult to phrase an appropriate 
answer to the question: “What good does it do?” There are 
always the skeptics, the so-called “practical” persons, to whom 
the concrete fact is more important than spiritual gain. 


From “Impressions,” the magazine of Central High in 
Scranton, Pa., we find the following summary, the work of 
several students, which serve as balm for a troubled con- 
science: . we left New York and returned to Scranton 
exultantly, victoriously, for we had gained so much! The con- 
vention had been a lesson in democracy. Each of the five 
thousand delegates there had been representative of the out- 
standing quality of American youth — that quality which 
proclaims to the world, ‘We are the promise for a better 
tomorrow.’ Perhaps in that assemblage were the Thomas Wolfes, 
the Ernest Hemingways, the Marianne Moores of the future. 


And we had gaired knowledge. To Impressions we brought 

a veritable treasury of new ideas and plans . . . But perhaps 

the most important thing we had gained was our new respect 

for Impressions. We saw the magazine in a different light. 
Continued on page 16 
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A Dynamic Program Of Advertising ..... 


By PROF. SAM J. UNDERW OOD, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 


NE of the “thorns in the flesh” to 
editors and business man- 
agers is the matter of advertising. In my 


most 


twelve years of working with high school 
and college staffs, I have observed that 
advertising is the most acute problem that 
students face. Perhaps the problem is fur- 
ther intensified because there is manual 
labor involved, “leg” work to carry on 
the successful program of advertising. An- 
other facet of the problem which tends 
to make for poor inter-staff relations is 
the attitude which school administrators 
and others take toward the financial pic- 
ture of a student publication. 


Some high school principals and col- 
lege deans do not seem to be sold on 
the idea of having a student newspaper. 
At times the student newspaper appears 
to put the administration on the spot 
through editorials and through business 
contacts which the advertising program 
will necessitate. This is unfortunate. I 
believe many of these problems would 
not exist if the student newspaper ob- 
serves the rule of fair play. Student news- 
papers need no justification for they of- 
fer real experiences for self expresion 
offered by no other function or activity 
of the school. The Adviser and the staff 
have the responsibility of being sure that 
the student newspaper maintains that sta- 
tus. The business staff of every newspaper 
needs effective guidance in securing ad- 
vertising in the best manner possible, 
for it is eessentially a busines process. 
Advertising is salesmanship on paper. 


The first time I was asked to advise a 
student newspaper, I had my eyes opened 
regarding this bug-a-boo which I shall 
discuss. My first editor was somewhat 
aware of himself and his authority and 
he seemed to enjoy telling the freshman 
members of the staff to get out and sell 
advertising. Mind you, he gave this com- 
mand without giving any specific direc- 
tions as to how to go about this important 
job. He thought that his job was to crack 
the whip in order to assure himself that 
the paper would be able to meet its out- 
standing bills when they came due. There 
had been no discussion of the role of 
advertising in the scheme of things. 
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This is how we went about develop- 
ing a philosophy of advertising which 
made it possible for the staff to over-sell 
its quota every issue and to acquire some 
effective learning in the process. I talked 
with the staff in general about the whole 
matter of advertising and tried to point 
out that advertising was an important as- 
pect of the student newspaper and that 
it was the responsibilty of each staff mem- 
ber to understand its mechanics. I took 
some time to get this concept across, but. 
gradually, the staff wanted to have some 
lessons on advertising as they thought 
there was more to the problem than meets 
the eye at first glance. 


First of all, we approached it from the 
standpoint that it was an art and a science. 
Before I went to this particular school, 
I found that advertising had been the 
chief factor which had perplexed the 
student newspaper staff. I have had lit- 
tle training in the field of business and 
economics, so I thought it would be wise 
to talk with the business teacher to find 
what help we could get. Fortunately, this 
teacher saw the possibility of using this 
problem in her course work, so we had 
the privilege of studying together the 
problems of scientific business manage- 
ment, making a sale, interviewing a mer- 
chant, writng an effective advertisement, 
making a persuasive speech, getting along 
with all types of people, and other as- 
pects of the general field of advertising. 


ECOND we called in the art teacher 

and asked for suggestions on develop- 
ing an effective program of display ad- 
vertising. We had become aware of the 
fact that most of the advertising in the 
newspaper, heretofore, had been on the 
complimentary variety or merely listing 
the name of some cafe or some place of 
business. We wanted to liven our adver- 
tising and make it as attractive as our 
news copy and display pictures. We made 
surveys of the number of places of busi- 
ness in town, noting the types of mer- 
chandise which would create a market 
for high school youngsters. We found 
out by the survey method where students 
did their shopping for clothes, and other 


items which high school boys and girls 
buy. All this, one might say, is an an ex- 
tremely involved way to get at the prob- 
lem of advertising. I agree, but I believe 
that this is the best way of putting the ad- 
vertising program on a sound basis. 


If I might refer, again, to my first year's 
job of newspaper advising and use my 
editor as an example, I would like to 
mention some pertinent points of value. 
That editor assigned, say, 15 inches of 
advertising to each cub reporter as his 
quota for each edition. No planning went 
into the procurement of this advertising 
so I am sure the reporters literally made 
enemies of the merchants by the method 
of their approach. I was fearful that the 
students under pressure to produce so 
many inches of advertising would resort 
tc almost any means to solicit the required 
quota. My fears were rewarded by several 
calls from distraught business men who 
had some rather “nasty” things to say 
about the manner which the school was 
using to finance the student newspaper. 
Too, I recall that the better business 
bureau gave me a buzz through the prin- 
cipal, so we had to take steps to train 
each member who went before the pub- 
lic to maintain a friendly relationship 
with our patrons. 


More harm than good is done when 
a student waltzes into a place of business 
and blithely asks: “Would you like to 
advertise in our school paper?” Here, the 
obvious, and most probable, answer would 
be an unqualified “No!” No one could 
blame the merchant for recognizing this 
as an affront to his sense of business. 
Ir is quite a different matter when a stud- 
ent draws up a tentative ad before he 
goes to see a merchant, keeping in mind 
that the whole process is a business prop- 
osition. If there is anything that will kill 
a sale it is an attitude of sloppiness and 
poor planning. It takes every bit of one’s 
ingenuity to sit down and study what 
the merchant's specialty is and what he 
has in stock that he wants pushed. This 
is the surest method of securing adver- 
tising on a sound and business-like basis. 
Now, I am not so naive as to be unaware 

Continued on page 11 
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Poetry of The Month ..... 


The poems on this page were selected by the staff of Stardust, The ball comes down the other way. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., High School, under the supervision of Dribble. Dodge. Pass it off. 


Charles M. Long, the Adviser. 


THE UNSEEN HAND 
No one 
Can see the hand that plucks 
The aging leaves from the trees, 
And drops them to the wind 
To drift and swirl 
And turn and whirl 
To the ground. 


No one 

Can see the hand that makes 
The grasses clean and bright, 
And takes the life from them— 
From green and new 

To a homely hue— 

And they die. 


No one 

Can see the hand that paints 
The berries orange on the bush, 
And pulls them off the branch 
To live and lie 

And fade and die 

Upon the ground 


No one 

Can see the hand that shakes 
The lazy branches of the trees, 
\nd makes them old and gray; 
And sway and quiver 

In the air. 


No one 

Can see the hand that changes 

The tepid beauty of summertime 

To the spicy, singling autumnal season, 

And red and gold 

And new and old 

“eaves on the ground. 

Janet Farquhar 

Old Kennett 
Kennett High School 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


MIDYEAR MADNESS 
A whistle, a roar, a streaking boy, 
The clash of bodies, a tangled mass, 
A thud of one upon the floor. 
Quick footsteps trace the play once more, 
The drive for the basket—breakneck fast, 
The upward pawing of frantic arms, 
A ball hooped up—a swish—a score! 
Again the whistle, exultant roar. 
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A long shot now—a breathless wait . . . 
Hanging in the balance—Fate? 
Soaring higher, higher, in— 
A bell, a mad stampede, a win! 
Rosemary Poole 
Peters Piper 
Peters High School 
Southboro, Mass. 


AFFINITY 
I stand, side to target, 
And contemplate the canvas. Gay— 
Ly it echoes the leaf colors, 
Brilliant red and gold this crisp, clear day. 
The blond bow rests in my hand; 
Lemonwood, as smooth and polished 
As a piece of finest glass! 
It seems so easily demolished, 
Yet steel-strong. I nock the arrow, 
Its crest resplendent in colored glory. 
I raise my arm, the linen trembles, 
Anxious to write the arrow’s story, 
I draw the string and strength seems to flow 
To the fingers touching it to my chin. 
Release! A moment—then a muffled spat 
And Ulysses and I are closest kin. 
Priscilla DeVantier 
Stardust 
Niagara Falls High School 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TRIUNE TRIUMPH 
Seething monster waves clash, crack, 
Crush the rock-bound coast. 
Screaming winds batter and beat 
The apprehensive shore. 
Might! 


Feathery palms nod in the friendly 
Breeze; 


A councing brook comes whispering 
Down the mountain side. 


Peace! 


Live pin-head speck in Virgin Matrix 

Hid; 

Tree-hung body in ptarmigan ephod 

Clothed. 

Love! 

Joseph Lombardi 

The Brooklyn Prep 
Brooklyn Preparatory School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Who Makes A Good Editor ? 


By LOU P. BUNCE, Former Adviser, 


T is five o'clock in the afternoon 

before the paper goes to press. Every 
thing that could possibly go wrong has 
done just that! Your lead story has been 
canceled at the last minute and you have 
had to make over your entire front page. 
Your press photographer has failed to 
take a satisfactory picture .Your new 
freshmen reporters have proved to be un- 
reliable. The principal has disapproved 
your chief editorial. You're tired — and 
you have an important test coming up 
the next day. You've missed a play re- 
hearsal to work on the paper. You have 
a meeting that night. You ask yourself. 
“Why on earth did I ever decide to be- 
come an editor?” 


Does all of this sound familiar? I'm 
sure it does. Don’t feel that way, because 
you are doing an important — a neces- 
sary service. For nothing is more vital 
to the school, to the public, and to your- 
self than the work you are doing. There 
is power in the printed word, and you 
are behind that power. In no other school 
activity can you be more useful. It may 
seem more glamorous to take the lead 
in a play and to hear the plaudits of the 
multitude. Perhaps you'd feel more like 
a hero if you had made that basket and 
won the game for your team. Yet long 
after the play and the game have been 
forgotten, what the paper has said and 
done for the school will have been of 
lasting importance. And you are the most 
important person in the school. 


Let's consider the qualifications you 
need for this unique service. Perhaps you 
may feel that you have few of them. 
Don't be too modest. You probably un- 
derrate yourself if you think you lack 
most of them. I'd be willing to wager 
that you can measure up. First of all, you 
must have leadership ability. Your atti- 
tude toward policies and principles must 
be of the highest, for you must take a 
stand on important issues. Sometimes it 
would be easy, the line of least resistance, 
to “go along with the crowd” and write 
what will make you popular. If you are 
a good editor you will not do so. Let me 
illustrate. Suppose a dance has been can- 
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Highland Fling, Highland Park, N. J. 


celed by the administration. The whole 
school is in an uproar. You are asked to 
print an editorial of protest. Do you? 
Not if you are a good editor. You go to 
“the powers that be” and find out why the 
unpopular action has been taken. You 
hear all sides of the question and, being 
a fair person, come to see that the action 
was completely justified. You explain to 
your readers just what has happened and 
are able to calm them completely down. 
You have been a leader. 


At one time in the school in which I 
was newspaper sponsor a local merchant 
hit upon an idea for free advertising. He 
would give every student in the school z 
pencil with his name printed on it. It 
sounded good. But — he would make a 
little speech in the auditorium to present 
the gifts and slip into it a good deal of 
propaganda for his candy store. Of course 
the administration would not permit it, 
2nd equally of course the students could 
not see why. The editor did, though, and 
was able to convince his readers of the 
rightness of the ban. Another time we 
were to try a double lunch period in our 
school. That meant that the full hour us- 
ually spent in the local sweet shops by a 
lot of the pupils would be seriously cur- 
tailed. Another uproar! Another chance 
for the paper to persuade the school to 
give it a try. That's what I mean by 
leadership. 


ECOND, an editor must have tact. He 

must know how to deal with all the 
people that constitute his public. He must 
be friendly toward the “powers that be”. 
Not that he must be a “stooge” for the 
administration. If he disagrees with them, 
after hearing their point of view, he is 
justified in sticking up for his own ideas. 
He will win their respect rather than their 
resentment if he does so. He must be 
tactful with his adviser and with the fac- 
ulty. Let me say right now that I hope 
his adviser is really one and not a dic- 
tator. I think we teachers tend to have 
entirely too much to say about what is 
done with the paper. Young people need 
to be guided, it is true, but the paper 
should be theirs. They should plan it, 
write it, make it up, proof read it, and 


take full responsibility for all those ac- 
tivities. Perhaps the paper mght get a 
better rating at Columbia if the teacher 
did most of it. I would — and did — 
prefer a lower rating in return for the 
satisfaction I felt in knowing that my 
students felt that the paper was really 
theirs. 


An editor must have tact in dealing 
with other teachers. After all, they are 
a big source of information. They must 
not be antagonized. Some teachers are 
good sports about granting interviews. 
They will take time and effort with re- 
porters. Some of them are “pains-in-the 
neck”. A good editor will know how to 
deal with all types. He won't put in 
jokes about the ones who are sensitive. 
I had one humor editor who made a teach- 
er's name rhyme with a well known brand 
of beer. It developed that she was an 
ardent prohibitionist! 


Another editor reported on an outbreak 
of poison ivy that followed a biology field 
trip! And was that teacher who took them 
on it mad! My staff that year learned the 
hard way that tact in dealing with teach- 
ers was pretty important. 


Editors must have tact in dealing with 
the students. They should not take a top 
lofty attitude toward their readers. They 
should take criticism gracefully. People 
even criticize the New York Times. They 
should be firm and impartial with fellow 
workers. They should choose reporters 
who are able — not their good friends. 
They should know how to deal with the 
business staff and the photographers and 
the artists, and, chief of all, with that 
most long suffering ally, the printer. 


A good editor must be an able execu- 
tive. That goes almost without saying. 
A good executive is not one who does 
most of the work either. He knows how 
to organize his staff so that the tasks are 
well distributed and adequately planned. 
There is a deadline to be met. last minute 
work is often necessary, as all know. There 
are frequent emergencies, a good execu- 
tive is one who reduces them to a mini- 
mum and then knows how to deal with 
them when they occur. 


A good editor must know his job. 


That can come about in a_ varietv 
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Editorials - - Choice of the Month 


The first two editorials were the 
prize winners at the Writing Tour- 
nament conducted by the Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association at its 
April, 1956, Convention. A senior 
high school and a junior high school 
editorial were selected from those 
submitted. The remaining editorials 
were taken from current publications 
received at the CSPA office. 


WE OR I? 


Have American secondary schools be- 
come apathetic towe:d group effort? 

Group efforts on the part of high 
school students are receiving less and 
less faculty, alumni, as well as studenr 
body support. High school athletes have 
become accustomed to the sight of the 
empty gymnasium or deserted bleacher 
on the night of a scheduled athletic event, 
as well as an appalling lack of funds. 

It is not only an empty gymnasium 
with which we should concern ourselves, 
but an emptiness of feeling toward group 
cfforts by faculty, alumni, and student 
body. It would seem that only a few are 
capable of leaving a narrow self centered 
sphere and entering one where a group, 
a cause, and an endeavor are a prime in- 
terest. Only with this unity of purpose 
and endeavor can a group of people live 
harmoniously and constructively, con- 
scientiously striving for common good, 
not individual worth. 

The gymnasiums are waiting to be 
filled, and the high school athlete awaits 
a cheerful “well done” in an hour of 
fatigue. 

We, or I? 


By Michael Okerlund, 
Glen Burnie Senior High 


YOUR TEACHER IS 
YOUR FRIEND 


Your teacher is your friend. How many 
times have you heard that “the police- 
man is vour friend”? A teacher is a police- 
man. She is the “corner cop” that directs 
the traffic. Her traffic is you. Her method 
ot direction is not one of blowing whistles 
and holding up hands, but one of guid- 
ing you in the right direction, teaching 
you the things you need to know to ga 
on, or of developing you, your ind, you: 
outlook and your attitudes. Her green 
light tells you when to go on, with her 
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guidance, and her red light is her stop 
signal, slow down, you need to stop. By 
following her signals, stop and go, step 
on the gas, slam on the brakes, you can 
find a way of living that will remain with 
you the rest of your life. By “stalling the 
traffic’ you just cause a “traffic jam” 
in your life, for your teacher is a part 
of your life, a very influential one. So 
to speed on in life, remember, as the 
policeman is your friend, so is your 


teacher. By Lisa Ruedi, 
Western Junior High 


THE ARMED FORCES 
RESERVE ACT 


Between the ages of 17 and 18!/> you 
come to one of the greatest decisions of 
your life. What you decide to do after 
graduation will shape the course of your 
life. You may decide to go to college; you 


may decide to enter industry immediately; 
or you may decide you would rather get 
your obligation to your country out of 
the way so that you may be free to go 
ahead with your other plans. 


The President has just signed a new 
Act which may make it easier for a young 
man to decide on which road to take. This 
Armed Forces Reserve Act will enable 
those who are not physically handicapped 
to fulfill their service requirements with- 
out too much interference with their 
plans for a career. 


Young men between the ages of 17 
and 18!/> can serve this time in the fol- 
lowing way, according to the provisions 
of the new Act: When a person enlists 
in the reserve, he will have to serve only 
six months’ active duty in the States. Af- 
ter this period, he has to report for duty 
only two hours out of each week and 
then undergo two weeks of training at 
a camp during the summer. During the 
six months’ active duty he receives pay 
of $78 a month. He is also paid for his 
part-time service after active duty. 

It is the Editors’ opinion that the new 
Act is far superior to the old draft law. 
Under the draft law you may be called 
into the service any time between the 
ages of 18!/, and 26, and you may have 
to serve two years of active duty, 3 years 
in the ready reserve and 1 year in the 
standby reserve. 


Student Printer 
New York School of Printing 
New York, N. Y. 


PARENTS’ ADVICE HELPFUL 


Everyone talks too much, and this fact 
seems to be particularly noticeable when 
we have to listen to our parents’ advice. 
Possibly there's a reason for all those 
words. When we show by our actions 
that they are getting through to us, par- 
ents seem as pleased as we are to relax. 

Aside from keeping the peace, why 
should we listen to our parents? We 
could answer this with another question. 
When you were little did you have to 
put vour hand in a fire to learn what 
“hot” meant? Parents were pretty handy 
then. They can serve the same purpose 
row if we let them. 

Our parents didn’t make all the rules. 
Scmetimes we accuse them of dreaming 
up new ones daily. The fact is that they 
have had time to test the rules and prove 
their value; moreover, they still keep 
working at it. Naturally, they can’t close 
their eyes — or their mouths — and let 
us go haywire substituting thoughtlessness 
for wisdom that it has taken a good many 
years to produce. Civilization has quite 
a background. Our parents would like to 
pass some of it along to us. 


The South Side Times 
South Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FUSSING ABOUT BUSES 


Are we right in our demands on the 
P.T.C.? We have been complaining about 
poor bus service on the “Y” route with 
not enough buses to accommodate the 
students. 

The Student Transportation Committee 
recently asked the P.T.C. to look into 
conditions which they had heard existed 
on the “Y” bus route. A few days later 
the P.T.C. placed extra buses on this 
and representative to 
Lincoln. 


route sent a 
The P.T.C. representative discussed the 
problems with the committee and asked 
students for their cooperation in improv- 
ing bus service. 
He gave these suggestions: 
1) Get to the bus stop quickly and 
get on the first bus there. 
Board the bus without pushing and 
crowding other people. 
Once on the bus move quickly t 
the back to give others more room. 


The Lincoln Log 
Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OSP BULLETIN of Oregon Scholastic 
Press, carries final instructions for the Oct. 
12-13 Conference and pertinent com- 
ments on the 26 yearbooks evaluated over 
the summer. Overall improvement over 
the preceding year and general high qual- 
ity were noted but, like a smudge on the 
nose or a spot on the collar of an other- 
wise impeccably groomed person, certain 
glaring deficiencies were noted. Among 
them: copy giving the impression of 
thrown in the last minute to fill a hole, 
poorly written, set in type hard to read; 
lack of consistency from one page to the 
next; name of publication appearing to 
frequently in bold face type; editors try- 
ing tricks with photos, serving them up 
with odd shapes and torn edges, “it is 
the picture itself” that interests readers, 
not the shape; more large pictures should 
be run even at expense of leaving some 
pictures out and “go easy on the cut- 
outs”; omission of important date from 
title page, incomplete “unless it contains 
name of book, the school, location, year 
published”; pages should be numbered 
and, if a large school, carry on index of 
names. 


I:diana High School PRESS REVIEW 
last May carried an editorial in the form 
of a letter to the Principal advising him 
tc see to it that his Adviser attended the 
workshop in June at French Lick. The 
writer was John F. Schrodt, Jr., IHSPA 
Director, and a former Adviser, who tes- 
tified to its importance and that nothing 
the Principal could do would be too good 
for his Adviser. A commendable ap- 
proach. 

ESSPA, journal of the Empire State 
Scholastic Press Association, sub-titled, 
"The Sixth Estate”, has expanded from 
12 to 20 pages under the direction of 
Dario Politella, new Executive Secretary. 
In observing the 20th anniversary of the 
initiation of plans for ESSPA at Syracuse 
University, “Operation ESSPA”, a 12- 
page booklet covering the history of the 
work and personnel associated with the 
organization, has been prepared for dis- 
tribution at the annual convention this 
month. Also to be inaugurated this 
month, is the “Ten Year Club’ composed 
of schools which have been dues-paying 
members for that period of time. Of 
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796 schools polled throught their prin- 
cipals, 28 were found eligible and will 
be set up as charter members at the com- 
ing gathering. 


The ILLINOIS STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS _ ASSOCIATION, 
through the President of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism, Miss 
Kay Keefe of La Grange, has named 
« Planning Council representing all 
areas of the state and all types of publica- 
tions to assist in the development and 
coordination of school publications ac- 
tivities. Each of the eight members will 
serve a three-year term. They are: Beulah 
Jackson Charmley, Freeport Senior High; 
Truman D. Fox, Morton High, Cicero; 
Charles L. Hortin, Carmi Township High; 
Miss Dorrit Keirn, Wilmington High: 
Dorothy Morgan, Granite City High; 
Alice Rape, Austin High, Chicago; and 
Anthony Venegoni, Herrin High. 


New officers for the current school 
year for thee San Joaquin Valley, Cal., 
Scholastic Press Association are Frederick 
Lowenstein, Modesto Junior College, 
President; William Micka, Roosevelt 
High, Vice President; Wil Jumper, Mo- 
desto High, Secretary; and John Duke 
State College, Fresno, Executive Secre- 
tary. Incidentally, Mr. Duke changed his 
title to “Dr.” over the summer. 


The PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
SCHOO: PRESS ASSOCIATION, under 
the guidance of Esther Perlin, Washing- 
ton School, President, managed to secure 
a “Philadelphia Public School Press 
Week” from May 23 to June 2, over the 
Mayor's Proclamation. A spring confer- 
ence, demonstrations and exhibition took 
place in the Little Galley of Gimbel’s De- 
partment Store and all publicity and pro- 
motion was handled through the School- 
Community Relations Office of the Phila- 
delphia School Department. This repre- 
sents and achievement that few cities 
can match. 


Among the many requests for material 
re-eived by the CSPA in connection with 
summer courses in Journalism was one 
from Irene Morgan, Director of Public 
Relations at North-eastern State College, 

9 Oct. — Fourth Annual High School 
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Yearbook Workshop, State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

12-13 — 16th Annual Conference and 
Short Course on Yearbook Production, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

12-13 Oct. — Press Conference, Empire 
State School Press Association, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

12-12 Oct.—Press Conference, Oregon 
Scholastic Press, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

26-27 Oct. — 25th Annual Convention, 
Pennslyvania School Press Association, 
Haveford Township High School, Haver- 
town. 

19 Oct. — 11th annual luncheon, 
Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers As- 
sociation, Hotel Stafford, Baltimore, Md. 

19-20 Oct. — Annual Convention, IIl- 
inois State High School Press Association, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

20 Oct. — Meetin, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Journalism Teachers’ Association, Dorsey 
High School. 

26-27 Oct. — Convention, Indiana 
High School Press Association, Frank- 
lin College, Indiana. 

9-10 Nov. — Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention, Nebraska High School Press As- 
sociation, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. 


1957 

14-15-16 Mar. — 33rd Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

26-27 April—Convention, Southern In- 
terscholastic Press Association, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

10 May—30th Conference, Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association. 


Tahlequah, Okla, for a bibliography, 
CSPA publications and other items which 
were on display and for class use through- 
out her work during the past summer. 


The concluding session for the past 
academic year of the Los Angeles Journal- 
ism Teachers’ Association was held on 
June 20. Among the questions for further 
study and report at the Oct. 20 meeting 
were: extra pay for extra hours, a letter 
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Features of the Month... . 


The Journalism Class of Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J., under the Direc- 
tion of Albert Komishane, the Adviser, 
selected a large number of features for 
this page which were boiled down to 
those appearing here. The final candi- 
dates for the page were determined by 
the class as a punning fantasy, a satire 
on an actual event (College Boards), a 
typical school situation (lunch line), and 
a feature treatment of a news item (the 
corridor race). To all, we are grateful. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 
ON INTERPOLATION 


A small subtrahand appeared in the 
doorway of the rocket ship. An arm and 
body followed this hand. Slowly, two 
Martians stepped out at the minu end 
of the ship. (One knew that they were 
Martians because of the way they went 
martians’ across the clearing in which 
they had landed their ship.) 


One of the creatures addressed a large 
plant, “Are you a symmetree?” 

“Gee, om a tree, but a plane tree. 
Can't you tell by my square roots?” 

The Martians laughed. “Oh, yes! We've 
heard of you on our radius.” 

“Shall I get an axiom and chop it 
down?” asked Angle Martian, “or shall 
we have a conference?” 

“Oh, cir, cumference!” answered Poly, 
and so they talked. 

Later Angle looked up and Poly was- 
n't in sight. “Where is Poly?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the tree, “is 
Poly gon?” 

I went back to the 
ship for the hatchet.” So saying, she 
fell. 

“Careful with it,” cried Angle, “you'll 
bracket!” 


“No, I'm_ here; 


“I digit,” said Poly, “but what's the 
difference, you can fix it.” 

“I can't.” 

“Oh try-Angle, try.” 

“I won't and I'm hungry,” replied 
Angle. 

Poly said, “Here is sumthing to eat, 
Multinla canned it for our trip.” 

“Johnny, wake up.” 

“Oh, Mom, I just had a horrible dream; 
it was all about Martians and... ” 

“Hush, Johnny, and get dressed. You'll 
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be late for your math exam.” 
The Miller 
Millburn High School 
Millburn, N. J. 


COLLEGE BOARD JUNGLE 


The following questions were found 
stuffed in desks of the room used as 
testing center for the recent College 
Board examinations: 


ENGLISH: Directions (follow carefully 
or you'll lose one letter grade): Write 
answers to the left of numbers which 
you will write up side down catty-corner 
from the lower left to the upper right. 
Circle every third answer from the mid- 
dle, six fingers (no thumbs) in from the 
point (see math problem). No time for 
questions. 


MATH: What is the locus of a point 
moving in bicyclic transportation if it 
keeps equally distant from each of three 
noncoplanar points and remains 
pended from a tensor? 


CHEMISTRY: How many degrees ab- 
solute temperature will one mole of fried 
ameobas raise the temperature of 1000cc. 
of Coke under pressure exerted by two 
straws? 


MISCELLANEOUS: What can I do? I 
am madly in love with my math teach- 
er, but he’s flunking me. Should I leave 
him? 


sus- 


LATIN: From which of the following 


Latin works does this phrase come? 


“Mater, mihi oculos facit.” 


1. Cicero’s first Catalinarian plea to 


Mrs. Spiegel. 


Cataline’s first Ciceronian plea to 
Mrs. Spiegel. 

Mrs. 
mother. 


Spiegel’s first plea to her 


FRENCH: The English translation of 
“Bonjour, Tristesse” is: 


a. Good morning, George. 
b. Happy days are here again. 
c. Hello, mother. 
BIOLOGY: When dissecting a planaria, 
should the clevis be segmented before, 
after, or during lunch? 

The Hiller 


Hillside High School 
Hillside, N. J. 


LUNCH-ROOM 
‘LINERS’ LINGER 


There ought’a be a law to protect us 
poor children who innocently go to the 
end of the change line and get gray 
hair waiting our turn. 

Made Argyle Socks 

During one lunch period, a girl brought 
along her knitting and managed to finish 
two sweaters and a pair of argyle socks 
before she advanced to the change wi- 
dow. By that time, the value of the dol- 
lar had decreased again, and she lost 
fifty cents theoretically. To top things 
off she receive two cut slips for the 
classes missed while she was standing 
in line, and the lunch counter was com- 
pletely sold out. 

This happened during the entire 
school term and she was finally taken 
to the hospital with malnutrition and an 
allergy to knitting needles. 

Tarzan Method Used 


The culprits of this sad (and slightly 
exaggerated) case are students who 
shove their way to the front of the line 
regardless of consequences. sometimes 
these characters abandon the “Tarzan 
Method” and soft-soap a soft-headed pal 
to let them in. However, if a teacher is 
near by, most of these impatient people 
will go to the end of the line with the 
rest of the “peasants,” and it’s surpris- 
ing how quickly the line begins to move. 
All is not calm though as a few ingen- 
ious pupils will force upon their friends 
a five dollar bill, with the instructions, 
“and a lott'a pennies.” 

Meanwhile, the rest of us grow old 
waiting. 

Olney Highlights 
Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROUGH RIDERS 
HORSIN’ ABOUT 


By Heather Seaton 


“And they're off,” was the cry as the 
first race started at 11:05. 


The noted third floor track was the 
scene of several exciting races last month 
The first run by seven fillie was ut 
eventful. However, the second turned up 
some unexpected competition and ex: 
citement. As they rounded the second 
turn, taking it nice and easy, a tho 
roughbred broke lose from stable 319 

Continued on page 16 
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A Dynamic Program Of Advertising... .. 


Continued from page 5 

of the obstacles one faces; but I have 
seen the program described here pay off 
in good community relationships and a 
dynamic program of advertising. What's 
more, the students learned something 
about the world of business and got the 
opportunity to use the English which they 
had been studying for years on end. 


One of the most common negative re- 
marks which we got from merchants wes 
that they were already advertising in the 
local papers and on the radio, hence, they 
did not see the need of more advertis- 
ing. The surest way to meet this sort of 
thing is to have some convincing argu- 
ments ready to persuade the merchant 
that the student newspaper appeals to 
a different, or a more specialized type 
of audience. It is an easy matter to show 
that the local papers appeal to the entir- 
family. It can be shown convincingly thac 
the high school audience is an important, 
individualistic, economic group. When a 
student takes a positive approach to the 
selling situation and knows when to push 
a point and when to hold it in reserve, 
he has learned the first and most import- 
ant leson in the field of business. 


een kind of comment from 

a merchant is that he never sees 
proof that the ad was run and his wishes 
for placement were not followed when 
he did see it. The best way to handle this 
problem is to make doubly sure that no 
promises are made which cannot be fol- 
lowed. In the first place, it is immoral 
to misrepresent a thing, and a continuous 
sale can be lost by misrepresentation. If 
a drug store advertisement is run adjoin- 
ing that of a rival drug store, the purpose 
ot advertising has been defeated. Chances 
are, you will not be able to collect from 
either. Ideally, it would be worth-while 
‘0 take proofs of an ad to a merchant be- 
fore it is run, but this is not always prac- 
ticable. You should make doubly sure 
that you note the merchant's preferences. 
Ninally, when the paper comes out, and 
ts time to collect for services rendered, 
the same person who sold the ad should 
g0 to the merchant and show him the 
proof of its having been run with some 
such comment as: “Mr. So and So, I think 
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your ad looks good in this spot and I 
especially like the lay out”. We found 
that this sort of approach worked mir- 
acles. 

Some of the other arguments which my 
staff faced, and met constructively, were: 

“Our Advertising budget is filled for 
the year.” 

“If I advertise in your paper, I'll have 
to do it in the other papers of the city”. 

“Business is too bad now, We can’t 
afford it.” 

“We advertise in the annual (or school 
magazine) of your school. That's en- 
ough.” 

“We've tried advertising in school pap- 
ers, and it doesn’t pay. 

“We don’t advertise anyplace.” 

“Advertising in the school paper is 
merely a donation.” 
in school 


“We've never advertised 


papers.” 


Now, none of these arguments are in- 
fallible, but it depends on the student 
making the sale to have the facts and 
to show the merchant that what he has 
to sell will pay off in increased volume 
of trade. The most consistent arguement 
my staff encountered against advertising 
was that it was a donation. We tried to 
meet this criticism by showing how many 
students subscribed to the newspaper and 
that the best way to assure a steady market 
was to appeal to the young people 
through their own newspaper. We tried 
to remind the merchant that young people 
are extremely loyal and that youth is the 
time to capitalize on this loyalty. 


While I am discussing this matter of 
meeting sales resistance, I would like to 
go over some important “don'ts” in the 
field: 

1. Don’t beg advertising from a firm. 
The day of appealing to sympathy for 
school loyalty, has passed. The school 
paper gives values for money received, 
and only on this basis should advertising 
space be sold. 

2. Don’t use the fact that you are a 
customer as a sales talk, and don’t use the 
fact that the school made a certain pur- 
chase to “force” a sale. 

3. Don’t use family contacts as a sub- 


stitute for sales talk. Appealing for ads 
because of friendship is in the category 
of begging or sympathy. 


4. Don’t consider a sale complete un- 
til all arrangements have been made for 
securing copy for the ad. Business-like 
procedure must not cease, once the space 
is sold. 


On the other hand, I would like to 
re-emphasize what I have been saying by 
giving you a list of “do's” for the ad- 
vertising program: 


1. Prepare yourself before you start 
to sell, list definite prospects, determine 
what they might advertise, have in mind 
the size space they could readily take, and 
attempt to learn the name of the right 
person to see. Entering a firm and asking 
for the ad man by name carries much 
more weight than merely asking for the 
man in charge of advertising. 


2. Be business-like, when you approach 
the merchant. This means knowing the 
merits of advertising in the paper, having 
a complete knowledge of the rates and 
provisions, prospect's faith in the pub- 
lication. 


3. Carry a list of the names of those 
merchants who, year after year, continue 
to advertise in the paper. Merely keep- 
ing its name before the high-school stud- 
ent at this important period of his life 
does much to assure the firm a steady in- 
flux of customers in the future. 


The best means of evaluating such a 
program of advertising is the results pro- 
duced for the merchant and, of course, 
the knowledge that you have successfully 
used this medium to finance your student 
publication. The best way to maintain 
good relationships with the merchant pat- 
ron is to write the ad in such a way that 
he will know without a doubr that he 
is receiving a very definite return on the 
money he is spending. Facts, and facts 
alone, are the best bet for insuring an 
advertiser that you are not asking for 
charity every time you run this ad in 
your newspaper. Advertising is a business 
process and we simply must acquit our- 
selves like business men if we are to 
be a success in this important field. 
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Continued from page 7 

of ways. He should have great familiarity 
with the daily paper in his community. 
I have often told my people that a pro- 
fessional newspaper should be their text 
book. Never mind about the comics and 
the sport page. See how the news articles 
are constructed. Examine the editorials. 
Note the special columns. See how the 
people who make their living at it do 
it. He should also be familiar with papers 
from other schools. He should have a 
good vocabulary, some writing ability, a 
good fund of general information — and 
I say somewhat timidly but with cer- 
tainty that he should have a good literary 
background. Are you still with me? 


It may not be necessary for an editor 
to have good ideas about special projects 
for the paper, but it would certainly 
help. Of course he will encourage his re- 
porters to attend this Columbia confer- 
ence — not “just for the ride” but for 
the vast amount of good it will do him. 
If there are no regional conferences where 
he lives, it would be a good idea to start 
them. At our school we invited all the 
sponsors and the editors in our county to 
come to our school in January. We 
planned speeches and clinics following 
the patcern of this one you are now at- 
tending. It was a huge success. Another 
school will plan the same sort of activity 
next fall. Assembly programs help too. 
We held one in which we showed the 
whole progress of the paper from its initi- 
al planning until it was ready for distribu- 
tion. Apparently everyone in the school 
was amazed to see how much work was 
involved. They thought all we did was 
write the paper and the printer did the 
rest! Anniversary issues are desirable. We 
published one when the paper was 20 
years old and again when it was 25. Our 
30 year one will be coming up soon. They 
enabled us to keep in touch with alumni, 
as we dug out old pictures to reprint and 
invited former editors to come to school 
and speak briefly in assembly the day the 
special issue came out. It is important 
for the paper and the school to retain 
keen alumni interest. 


In trying situations an editor must have 
self-control. You will know what I mean. 
You can remember lots of times when 
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Editor ? 


it would have been a real relief to you 
to “blow your top!” If you haven't done 
so, you have one of your greatest assets 
as a leader. Often you have been tired 
and distracted with your problems. You 
haven't felt like dealing with an emer- 
gency. You have had an urge to call the 
whole thing off and go out for cheer lead- 
ing. If you've taken hold of yourself and 
struggled on even with a minimum of 
calmness you have cause to be proud of 
yourself. Consider yourself to have joined 
the ranks of the top executives of this 
world. 


INALLY — and 


evident — 


this too is self- 
an editor must have 
high moral standards. If he is to reflect 
what is good and what is desirable ia 
modern education and to interpret it to 
the public he must himself be a worthy 
person. In editorials this will count the 
most, as I have already suggested. In the 
luumor columns of his paper he must 
stand up for what is wholesome and clean. 
It is very easy to let something slip in 
that may amuse the readers but that is 
in questionable taste. I hope I don’t need 
tc tell you that he must avoid all forms 
of cheap gossip and if it is in questionable 
taste. And if it is necessary make his fel- 
lew workers know why it must be avoid- 
ed. He must insist that his co-workers 
heve high standards also. I think no one 
who is rude to teachers, who misbehaves 
in the library or in study hall, whose life 
outside of school is the least bit ques- 
tionable, should be allowed to work on 
the paper. How can you influence your 
public in the right direction if you need 
influencing yourself? I have known ed- 
itors who dismissed from the staff report- 
ers whose own standards were not high. 
I have applauded heartily —- and been 
grateful that I did not have to do the 
dismissing myself! An editor should see 
that his workers do not use the paper as 
an excuse to miss classes or to leave school 
early or in general trade on the import- 
ance of their work. Sometimes special 
privileges are necessary and excusable. An 
editor should know just how far to go 
in putting first things first. 


Now what are your rewards for your 
services? First and most important you 
can see what you have done. The paper 


is in your hands, tangible evidence of your 
hours of struggle. You can keep it with 
you always — and show it to your child. 
ren and grandchildren. There is vast satis. 
faction in seeing yourself in print! You 
know you have been of real service to the 
school. You have without doubt devel- 
oped your own character, not to mention 
having improved your English. You have 
the privilege of attending this conven- 
tion — and getting out of school legitim. 
ately for two days! Don't tell me you're 
not gloating at the thought of those poor 
slaves back in school as you sit here! 
You may get some kind of school award 
You may have been selected for mem- 
bership in Quill and Scroll and be wear- 
ing proudly its insignia. You may be writ- 
ing for the local paper — for pay. One of 
my former students has earned all the 
money for this conference by writing a 
weekly column in the paper. You will 
find it easier to get into the college of 
your choice if you have been an editor. 
The colleges appreciate the qualities you 
have for such an important position. 


Beyond all this, you have the satisfac: 
tion of knowing you are an important 
person. When you graduate you will have 
a lasting link with your alma mater and 
with your fellow workers. You will have 
something in common with other editors 
down through the years. You will be an 
intelligent reader of all papers from this 


time on. You will have respect for your- 
self. 


Continued from page 9 


to be dispatched to the Supt. of Schools 
erequesting action; an all-city school liter- 
ary magazine; the formation of a city 
school press association; and the organ- 
ization of several committees to study 
and report on salary problems, plant fac- 
ilities, textbooks, personnel, etc. 


The New Jersey Collegiate Press As 
sociation, its history, organization, ob 
jectives and program, and outlined in de- 
tail by Herman A. Estrin of the Newark, 
N. J., College of Engineering in the Sept 
School Activities. This serves as a model 


outline for other organizations of its kind. 
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The March of Books. . 


Professional Writing 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State 


University, Tallahassee 
EDITOR AND EDITORIAL WRIT- 
ER. By A. Gayle Waldrop. New York: 


Rinehart. 


When Editor and Editorial Writer was 
first published in 1948, it was widely 
welcomed as a much-needed book. For 
a number of years books on the editorial 

function either 
weren't written ot 
weren't written 
well. The new 
edition of 1956 
surpases the ear- 
lier edition in 
excellence. 


Ine author of this outstanding text- 
book is a successful teacher and news- 
paperman. Now director of the College 
of Journalism at the University of Col- 
orado, Professor A. Gayle Waldrop has 
taught scores of students to write edi- 
torials and columns that tell what the 
news means. 

This 511-page textbook consists of 
twenty-two chapters presented in six 
main sections: the editorial page, the 
editorial, the editorial, the read- 
ers, the editorial writer, editorial writers 
in action, allies and rivals of the edi- 
torial (columns, cartoons, polls, letters 
to the editor). 

Charmingly written, Waldrop’s book 
vigorously stresses the need for vitality 
in editorials, columns, cartoons, and 
articles. He instructs the beginner not 
only on what and why editorial lead- 
etship is essential, but also in how it 
may be achieved. 

Several years ago, critics of the press 
were saying that the editorial was dead. 
Newsmen and educators today disagree 
with that assertion. Editorials and edi- 
torial pages are improving generally, 
thanks to instruction in schools of jour- 
nalism which use Waldrop’s book to 
simulate interest in the editorial. 

NEWS BEHIND THE HEADLINES. 
by Sidney Kobre. Tallahassee: Florida 
State University Book Store. 

A former newspaperman, Dr. Sidney 
Kobre is a pioneer in interpretative jour- 
malism. His book entitled Backgrounding 
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the News was among the first to chal- 
lenge the imagination of newsmen. Be- 
fore 1940 he stressed investigation, anal- 
ysis, interpretation. 

How much does the beginner in 
newspaper work today actually know a- 
bout interpreting the news? Sometimes 
neither his reporting course or his re- 
porting textbook have done more than 
mention the subject. True, there are ex- 
ceptions like Interpretative Reporting 

News Behind the Headline is a how- 
to-do-it book on background Reporting 
of Significant Social Problems. Its nine 
chapters are: the new job of the news- 
man, social roots of the news, news be- 
hind the crime wave, behind prison walls, 
social health in the news, the mentally 
ill, old folks are newsworthy, back of 
the divorce news, the atomic age in the 
news. 

Each chapter includes questions, pro- 
jects, assignments, and suggested read- 
ing. Photographs, charts, and diagrams are 
used effectively, although the typographic 
format is not appealing. The case studies 
are especially instructive. 

Despite limitations of space, Dr. 
Kobre’s book is a challenging study of 
how newsmen may interpret news. The 
beginner in need of definite help will 
derive more benefit from this volume than 
some of those produced by nationally- 
known publishers. Some day it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Kobre will write a com- 
prehensive book which will encompass 
this volume and some of his other recent 
works in this important field. 

FACTS IN PERSPECTIVE. By Hillier 
Krieghbaum. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall. $7.35. 

“To present facts in perspective in a 
difficult task, “President Eisenhower said 
when he spoke o he American News- 
paper Publishers Associaion in 1954. It 
is difficult, but it is essential. The truth 
is that straight news is not now, for ob- 
jective reporting alone tells what the news 
is, not what the news means. 

Hillier Krieghbaum, professor of 
journalism at New York University, ef- 
fectively presents the need for back- 
grounding, explanation, interpretation, 


and analysis in his 518-page textbook on 
the editorial page and news interpreta- 
tion. A former newspaperman, he writes 
clearly and convincingly as well as with 
authority. 

Why is interpretative journalism neces- 
sary? How may news be interpreted ef- 
fectively in newspapers, newsmagazines, 
and other news media? These questions 
are answered in the 18-chapter book stud- 
ded with good examples and significant 


citations. 


To be sure, the need for news inter- 
pretation has been stresed before. One 
of the pioneers in the field was Dr. idney 
Kobre whose Backgrounding the News 
was among the first to focus attention on 
this need. urprisingly, Kobre’s book is 
overlooked along with some other text- 
books which have stressed interpretation. 

Journalism student and professional 
newsman alike will benefit by a thought- 
ful perusal of Facts in Perspective. Typo- 
graphically attractive, it is in the series 
so ably edited by Dean Kenneth E. Olson 
of Medill School of Journalism. It is 
“must” reading for the beginner who as- 
pires to be an editorial writer or political 
columnist. 

PROFESSIONAL PUBLIC’ RELA- 
TIONS AND POLITICAL POWER. By 
Stanley Kelly, Jr. Baltimore: John Hop- 
kins, $4.50. 


There are least two reasons why po!- 
iticians today no longer can rely wholly 


upon themselves to win elections First, 


mass communications have grown in 
in scope, diversity, and influence. Second 
professional public relations men know 
more than old-fashioned bosses about 
winning elections. 


Kelly's book is a study of a number 
of instances in which public relations men 
have played a vital role in winning public 
approval for a cause or candidate. The 
author cites examples in state politics and 
presidential campaigns. One of the stud- 
ies concerns the activities of the American 
Medical Association. 


It is too soon to evaluate the contribu- 
tion of the professional public relations 
man to politics. There’s no doubt that 
he can plan a more efficient operation. It 
is not necessarily certain yet that he will 
contribute to political morality — that of 
either the candidate or the voter. 
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RUSSIAN JOURNEY. By William O. 
Douglas. New York: Double, $4.50. 


Russia’s new strategy is subtle, insid- 
ious, dangerous. Behind the facade of 
friendliness remains the monolithic state 
intent on conquest and control of the 
world by communists for communists. 
The means now used may not be the 
means of the Stalins, but the ends are 
the same as those of Stalin, Lenin, and 
all communists. 


William O. Douglas, jurist, author, 
traveler, came to this conclusion while he 
was in Russia His extended trip took him 
through the industrial centers of the 
U. S. S. R. It also took him through the 
colonial empires of Russia in Asia where 
soviet imperialism is at work. 


There’s no doubt that Russia is making 
tremendous strides in industrial expan- 
sion. Its intense interest in science and 
technology indicates that it intends to 
compete with the United States. Its harsh 
regime is willing to sacrifice human val- 
ues to reach communistic goals. 


There is no democracy in Russia as we 
know the term democracy. Civil liberty is 
non-existent. Religion is so curbed that 


i: is losing ground. Douglas found that 


“the right of self-determination, the dig- 
nity of man, his freedom of conscience 
and expression, his right to worship as 
he pleases, his claims to due process” are 
concepts alien to the Russian way of life. 


To be sure, Russians want peace. The 
Russian officials want it to gain time and 
strength in their sinister designs. The Rus- 
sian people want it because all ordinary 
people want peace. But the Russian dic- 
tator’s stranglehold on communication in 
Russia makes it imposible for ordinary 
people there to know what America real- 
ly is like or what Americans really think. 

To meet the new Russian strategy, 
American statesmen will need all the vis- 
ion and courage, all the persistence and 
understanding they can muster. The Rus- 
sia since Stalin is not new, for behind 
the iron curtain there is still the ruth- 
less and relentless determination to choke 
freedom everywhere and to inflict com- 
munistic dictatorship everywhere. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORTING. By 
Victor J. Danilov. New York: MacMillan. 
“Public Affairs Reporting’ attempts to 
acquaint the embryo reporter with the 
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various types of public affairs news, to 
point out where to look for it, and to 
show how to cover it,” the author says 
in his preface. His 487-page book of 18 
chapters is a well-written and a well-or- 
ganized book aimed to achieve this pur- 
pose. 


The opening section on government 
and politics deals effectively with the ob- 
jective reporting of news of city govern- 
ment, county government, state govern- 
ment, federal government, and politics 
and elections. Each chapter in a sense 
is a lesson in political science as well as 
journalism and is supported by good ex- 
amples. 


Considerable emphasis is given to crime 
and courts — two to the former and eight 
to the latter. Routine coverage of news 
of civil trials for example is presented 
effectively. The glossary of terms on court 
and crime as well as the sections will be 
useful to the beginner. 

Three chapters consider “other public 
affairs’ — labor, business, and finance, 
and agriculture. As in other chapters ob- 
jective reporting is stressed. Little atten- 
tion is given to the backgrounding, analy- 
sis, and interpretation as advocated in 


Interpretative Reporting and Newsmen 
at Work. 


In some respects, Danilov’s book is 
similar to Chilton R. Bush’s Newspaper 
Reporting Public Affairs. Neither book 
takes much interest in doing more thar 
report what the news is. Neither stresses 
what the news means, that is examining 
the socilogical, psychological, economic, 
and other factors in the news, as Dr. Sid- 
ney Kobre, Dr. Curtis MacDougall, and 
others have urged. 


Student and teacher alike, however, 
will find Public Affairs Reporting a sat- 
isfactory textbook on objective reporting 
of government on all levals. The begin- 
ner and veteran alike certainly need to 
understand the concepts and structure 
of government. With such an understand- 
ing, it may be hoped that they will rec- 
ognize the need for news interpretation. 


A MANUAL OF COPYRIGHT 
PRACTICE. By Margaret Nicholson. 
New York: Oxford. $6.50. 

When Margaret Nicholson's first edi- 
tion of this book was published in 1945, 


it rightly was hailed as the authoritative 
book in this field. It was a boon to the 
writers, publishers, and agents for whom 
it was intended. It presented not only 
the facts of life about copyrights, bur 
also published them a readable style. 

The 1956 edition includes important 
changes in the U. S. copyright law, the 
text of the Universal opyright Law, FTC 
regulations, and regulations which relate 
to broadcasting. A selected bibliography 
and list of cases cited adds to the value 
of this indispensable book. 


POST STORIES, 1955. New York 
Random House, $3.50. 


Eighteen short stories and two novel- 
ettes in Post Stories, 1955 prove that the 
fiction editors of Saturday Evening Post 
still know what fiction the public likes 
to read. Philip Wylie, Paul Gallico, 
James Street, and Steve McNeil are a- 
High 
school students as well as their par 


mong the writers represented. 
ents will enjoy the collection, some of 
them finding these stories good examples 
to study if they aspire to be fiction 


writers. 

WAKE UP THE ECHOES. 
by Bob Cooke. New York: 
$3.50. 


Sports enthusiasts will find in Wak 


Edited 
Hanover, 


Up the Echoes a collection of more than 
100 sports stories published in the New 
York Herald Tribune during the past 
As Bob Consi- 
dine notes in the preface, these are “of- 


three or four decades. 
beat” stories, notable for the excellence 
of writing. Among the contributors are 
Grantland Rice, Red Smith, John Kier 


an, and a galaxy of sports experts o 
the twentieth century. 


CORRECTIONS 


Through error, The Bearcat Flash, wit- 
nire of a top place in the Typographical 
Contest, was listed as being from th 
Horace Mann High School, Little Rock, 
Ark. It should have been Dunbar High 
School in the same city. 


The Blue Jug, newspaper of Brooklys 
Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y., in the Boys Priv: 
ate School offset classification, was listed 
in Second, rather than First Place. 
Vimacady, newspaper of Villa Marit 
Academy, Malvern, Pa., in the Girls Priv 
ate School, printed newspaper classifice 
tion, is First, rather than Second place. 
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IN, 


News and Notes.... 


Mr. Alfred F. Ledendorff, Adviser to 
the Corvallis, Ore., High-O-Scope, top 
winner in recent CSPA Advertising Con- 
tests, became a member of the staff of 
the Hillside High School, San Mateo, Cai., 
in September, where he will be Adviser 
wc the yearbook. 


* * * 

Elanor G. Ringdahl, 413 Church Street. 
N. Adams, Mass., is engaged in the study 
of the literary magazines in the high 
of Massachusetts. Studies have 


been made of magazines from time to 


schools 


tme but this is the first one confined 
« the literary type and the first one of 
its kind in Massachusetts. Anyone having 
information of value or interest to Miss 
Ringdahl is invited to forward it to her 

Mary Baylson, for many years Adviser 
© the Iris Leaflet, Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
tired in June. Long an active participant 
in CSPA affairs, as judge, Convention 
speaker, committee member and RE- 
VIEW contributor, she was also active 
in the Pennsylvania School Press Associ- 
ation and in the work of the Philadelphia 
Public School Press Association. She was 
awarded the CSPA Gold Key for out- 
standing service in 1936 and the 25- 
Year Service Certificate last year. She has 
left her residence at 4111 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, for her farm at S.D., Berks 
County, Barto, Pa., where she will make 
her permanent home. 

* * * 

UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund), an inter-governmental organiza- 
tion dedicated solely to protecting child- 
ren from hunger and disease, supported 
by voluntary government and individual 
contributions, has issued a series of greet- 
ing cards covering festive times in many 
lands carrying the season’s Greetings in 
the 5 official UN languages, which mav 
be bought in boxes of ten for $1. The 
money goes to promote the work. An at- 
tractive colored circular and order blank 
may be obtained from UNICEF Greeting 
Card Fund, United Nations, N. Y. 

* * * 

National goal of the U. S. Treasury 
Dept. for school Savings Stamps for 1956- 
17 is to have the program in operation in 
‘chools with a combined enrollment of 
7.700.000 pupils. 
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Twelve humorous cartoons covering in- 
struction in the art of preparing and de- 
livering speeches have been issued by the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washing- 


ton 6, D.C., for class or individual use. 
* * * 


Dr. Andrew D. Holt, vice president of 
the University of Tennessee and past pres- 
ident of the National Education Associa- 
tion, is the new volunteer chairman of the 
Treasury's National School Savings Com- 


mittee. 
* * * 


A free photographic kit valued at $125 
for classes in photography has been ar- 
ranged between the International Graphic 
Arts Education Association and the Argus 


Company. Details are being worked out 
and 


shortly. 


the program will be announced 


“The words ledd and ledding as they 
appear in Linotype News are neither typo- 
graphic errors nor an attempt to spark 
a new movement to reform English spell- 
ing. In discussing newspaper designing, 
the confusion of two pronunciations and 
two meanings of words of the same spell- 
ing result in reading that requires trans- 
lation. By resorting to phonetic spelling 
we can ledd the lead of a story without 
misunderstanding”, says the fall issue of 
Linotype News. 

“Zakalog’, mimeographed weekly of 
Camp Zakelo, Long Lake, Harrison, 
Maine, made a four-column, illustrated 
feature in the Portland, Maine, Express, 
this summer. The head was “Maine Camp 
Trying for its 10th 
Award”, in the CSPA Contest, of course. 
Advisers are Zak and Mrs. Lillian 


Zirakov, camp directors and enthusiastic 


Newspaper is 


promoters of publications among the 
members of the camping fraternity. 
* * * 

1956 will be the Centennial year of 
the birth of Theodore Roosevelt and a 
commission named by the Congress, of 
which Vice President Nixon is chairman, 
is making every effort to solicit the aid 
of schools and organizations in carrying 
out the observance. Posters and literature 
may be obtained from Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney, Senate Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C., vice chairman. 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities 1957- 
58 under the International Educational 
Exchange Program authorized by the 
ongress and covering countries and areas 
throughout the world, are listed in a 
pamphlet which may be obtained from 
the U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Continued from page 2 


A: for the scoops and headlines of 
the good old days, I am firmly con- 
vinced that never have the opportunities 
for personal initiative in journalism — 
with scoops and headlines — been so 
amply available as today. May I cite as 
an example the journalistic history made 
in Moscow a little over a year ago by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Kingsbury 
Smith of International News Service and 
Frank Conniff. 


This team of good journalists went to 
Moscow with no more advantage for 
scoops than an other correspondent in 
the Soviet capital. Yet they hit an as- 
tounding jackpot — in ten days they 
interviewed on subjects of tremendous 
global importance every Soviet leader 
from Premier Bulganin to Khruschev and 
Molotov. This feat made journalistic his- 
tory. It shows what enterprise and initia- 
tive can do. 


As another example, we had a tremend- 
ous situation on our hands in the United 
Nations over a year ago in that 15 United 
States fliers and jet pilots were still in 
the jails of Communist China, obviously 
in violation of Korean armistice provis- 
ions. The U. N. Assembly delegated the 
Secretary General to do something about 
it. He decided to fly to Peiping, which 
was about as dramatic a peace headline 
as you could imagine. By tapping person- 
al contacts I had cultivated for years at 
U.N., I managed to hear of his intentions 
24 hours before the Secretary General 
made the announcement. That sort of 
scoop gave me much more satisfaction 
than all the war scoops or Hitler scoops 
I stacked up over the past decades. Why? 
Because this scoop was a headline-for- 
peace, and served the best interests of 
my fellow beings and of journalism. 
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New Journalism Dean 


Continued from page 3 


INCE the war, the new dean has 

also been active in a number of 
other fields. He served as vice chairman 
of the National Commission in UNESCO 
in 1946 and 1947. He has also served 
as a trustee of Princton University Press 
(1950): chairman of the editorial board, 
“Princeton Alumni Weekly” (1947-50); 
director, New York Board of Trade 
(1948-49); and president, American 
Council on NATO, (1955). 


Currently Mr. Barrett is a trustee of 
the Franklin Savings Bank, New York; 
a trustee of the Institute of International 
Education; a trustee of the Public Edu- 
cation Association; and a director of the 
Legal Aid Society, N. Y. He also holds 
membership on the Council on Foreign 
Relations (N. Y.); the Foreign Policy 
Association; the American Political 
Science Association; and the Public Re- 
lations Society of New York. 


He is the author of “Truth Is Our 
Weapon,” published by Funk and 
Wagnalls in 1953. 


Mr. Barrett's club memberships in- 
clude the Overseas Press Club; the Na- 
tional Press Club; the Century Club 
(N. Y.); and Sigma Delta Chi. 


The new dean is married to the former 
Mason Daniel, of Jacksonvile, Florida. 
They have two daughters, Margo Mason, 
14, and Lisa Lewis, 11. The Barretts live 
at Hawkwood Lane, Greenwich, Conn. 


From 1931 until his retirement in 


July, 1956, Dean Ackerman, in his final 
report to the President of the University, 


pointed out that he had raised approx- 
imately $1,500,000 for journalism pur- 
poses. A substantial portion of the in- 
come and gifts for special purposes has 
been spent here and abroad on education- 
al projects and new equipment and con- 
struction. Listed in the latter category are 
the new News Room, American Press In- 
stitute quarters, a typographical labora- 
tory and the Liberty Window Room. 
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Continued from page 10 
He was the famous sprinter, Howell the 
Third. The fillies realized the presence 
of the new competitor while negotiat- 
ing the difficult third turn. 

However the Third’s rider seemed to 
be confused as he kept shouting “Hey! 
Halt!” The other jockeys being too in- 
tent on the finish line, did not answer 
his queries. It was a photo finish 

Howell the Third came in last, pant- 
ing and looking somewhat perturbed. 

Fantasy you say, preposterous? Not 
at all, merely a slight twist of the truth. 
Actually, Miss Caroline Mucha’s physi- 
ology classes were having a lab on the 
pulse and heart beat. In order to obtain 
the pulse reading after exercise the girls 
had to run around the third floor. To 
avoid an excess of confusion the stu- 
dents were divided into two groups. 

All was fine until the second group 
reached Room 319 where James Howell 
had a study hall. Not accustomed to 
the ways of the third floor, he came 
out to investigate, calling for the girls 
to stop. When his demands went by un- 
fulfilled the merry chase began. 

It ended with Miss Mucha supply- 
ing Mr. Howell with the needed ex- 
planation. He suggested that preceding 
such a lab a special bulletin of warning 
should be issued. Perhaps it could be 


called the “Daily Double!” 


Impressions 
Continued from page 4 


When people from all over the United 
States complimented us on various fea- 
tures of the magazine, we glowed with 
pride. We shared with staff members 
of other magazines the invaluable ex- 
periences we had working with Impres- 
sions. We were proud of our rating... . 

We discussed the convention for weeks 
after our return. Soon we ran out of 
adjectives, for the experience had been 
exciting, informative, fun, inspiring, ev- 
en fabulous. We doff our hats, appro- 
priately and proudly adorned with press 
cards, to the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association’s thirty-second annual con- 
vention, which was a grand success in 
every possible respect.” 

What more can one ask? What ans- 
wer could be more complete? And this 
was one of the 32 Conventions and 
from out of thousands of schools! 


News and Notes 


Mrs. Jessie P. Coxe, Mill Hail, Pa., one 
of the mother-daughter team of Advisers 
featured some time ago in the REVIEW, 
toured twelve countries of Europe this 
summer. A high-light of the trip was 
a visit with Father Tucker, celebrated fo; 
his part in the Grace Kelly-Prince Ranier 
romance, in Monaco. He is an old ac. 
quaintance from Wilmington, Del. 


* * * 


Virginia Follin, Adviser, John Adams 
Journal, John Adams High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has returned from he leave 
as a Ford Scholar. While in England 
she visited many schools and checked up 
on the file of English publications with 
which the CSPA has been in correspond- 
ence. Her corrected list will be put to 
use. She managed to arouse considerable 
interest among the Masters and Mistress- 
es in what American schools are doing 
with student publications and has prom- 
ised to send them complete information. 


The American Heritage Foundation, a 
non-partisan, non-political organization 
devoted to “Getting Out the Vote’ this 
year in order to stress the importance 
of exercising the right and duty — of 
every American citizen to participate in 
his country’s affairs, has enlisted the co- 
operation of the CSPA. Director of Ed- 
ucational Projects is Miss Helen M-E 
McCarthy, former Adviser and former 
president of the Advisers Association 
CSPA members in Ohio, to cite one ex- 
ample, are receiving bulletins issued by 
their Secretary of State covering the points 
at issue and urging the cooperation of all 
citizens in this effort. 


Miss Lou P. Bunce, former Adviser 
to the Highland Fling, Highland Park, 
N. J., who retired last June, has made her 
permanent home in Centerport, New 
York. At present, she is doing some patt- 
time teaching at C. W. Post College, a0 
undergraduate branch of Long Island Us- 


iversity, located near Oyster Bay. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 
f 3 The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 


made in gold finish 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter . . 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two or three 


weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NO W! 


CSPA Aids & Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 





Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, Sc, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
$Q¢ (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.25 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). Allow 2-3 weeks for filling order between April 1-June 30. 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 
than Contest times.) 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








You Are Cordially Invited 
To Participate in the 


16th Annual Conference and Short Course 


in Yearbook Production 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


October 12-13 1956 


THEME: THE YEARBOOK REFLECTS THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


The Conference has been organized to cover every subject necessary to an understanding of the yearbook, as a 


record of the school year. The subjects of the individual meetings deal with specific procedures involved in the plan- 
ning and procedures required for the publication of a successful yearbook. They start with the preliminary steps, the 
general plan, the organization of the staff, the dummy, the text, illustrations, scheduling, production, financing and dis- 
tribution. In sequence, they constitute “A Short Course in Yearbook Production”. This is an invaluable preparation 


for staff and Adviser. 


General Meeting: The opening session will be held 
on Friday, October 12, at 12:30 P.M. in McMillin 
Academic Theatre, Columbia University, Broadway 
at 116th Street, N-Y.C. 


Sectional Meetingss Held at Columbia University, 
Friday, October 13, at 2-3-4 P.M. and Saturday, Octo- 
ber 13, at 9:30 A.M. Topics and places of meetings will 
be announced in the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 13, at 10:30 
A.M. for both Advisers and staff members. Delegates 
are advised to bring their 1956 books for use of the 
critics. 


Luncheon: The concluding luncheon, included in the 
registration fee, will be held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Biltmore on Saturday, October 13, at 12:30 P.M. 
An outstanding authority on a subject related to the 


Yearbook or pictorial journalism will be the speaker. 


Fees: The fee for each person attending the Confer- 
ence will be $6.50, including the luncheon. Delegates 
should register in advance on the Form attached to this 
announcement. 


Advance Registration: The attached Form should be 
filled in and mailed with an attached check to the 
CSPA on or before October 5. Badges and luncheon 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. Later reg- 
istrations will be held at the Registration Desk, Low 
Library Rotunda pending arrival. 


Exhibit: There will be an exhibit of a selection of 
the top-ranking books in the Low Library Rotunda 
during the Conference. The 1956 award list will be 
posted in the Rotunda on Friday, October 12. 


For additional information, circulars, registration forms, hotel lists, etc., write: 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JosEPH M. Murpny, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








